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PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  CAPRIMULGIDAE. 

By  Herbert  K.  Job,  Kent,  Conn. 
(All  rights  to  Illustrations  reserved  by  the  Author.) 


In  many  a  rocky  pasture  in  this  vicinity  about 
the  last  of  May  or  early  June,  a  Nip;ht  Hawk 
may  be  discovered  upon  some  low  flat  moss- 
grown  rock,  incubating  her  two  eggs.  As  the 
bird  often  returns  to  the  same  rock,  year  after 
year,  for  this  purpose,  once  having  found  a  few 


of  these  spots,  the  observer  will  not  lack  ma- 
terial for  his  study. 

These  birds  sit  so  motionless  out  in  the  bright 
sunshine  that,  as  soon  as  I  discovered  the  first 
nest,  I  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
secure  a  fine  photograph  of  the  incubating  bird. 


FIG.  1.— THE  NIGHTHAW'K. 
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But  I  found  that  I  could  not  get  near  enough  to 
operate  an  ordinary'  lens  in  person,  and  when 
I  boldly  planted  the  camera  upon  the  tripod,  and 
focussed  upon  the  nest,  to  make  the  exposure 
from  a  distance,  the  bird  refused  to  return  until 
the  instrument  was  removed.  By  another  sea- 
son I  had  learned  the  value  of  caution;  so  when, 
on  the  4th  of  June,  I  found  a  nest,  I  pro- 
ceeded differently.  Taking  a  couple  of  flat 
stones  from  a  wall,  I  placed  them  five  or  six 
feet  from  the  nest,  attached  the  long  .fifty-foot 
rubber  tube,  focussed  the  camera  on  the  ground 
an  inch  or  two  in  front  of  the  eggs,  set  the 
shutter  for  just  a  perceptible  time  exposure, 
the  sun  being  slightly  overcast,  and,  covering 
the  pile  with  weeds  and  grass,  withdrew.  The 
whole  was  about  a  foot  high. 


This  much  accomplished,  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  bird  would  bear  the  camera  nearer.  So 
I  flushed  her,  and  moved  the  instrument  within 
two  or  three  feet,  arranging  it  as  before.  This 
time  it  only  took  the  bird  five  minutes  to  return, 
and  I  soon  had  the  second  exposure  (Fig.  1), 
again  without  startling  her.  From  a  rock  much 
nearer  than  the  one  previously  chosen,  she 
watched  me  photograph  her  eggs  (Fig.  2),  and, 
as  I  departed,  I  had  only  gone  a  few  steps  when 
she  flew  back  and  settled  down  upon  her  treas- 
ures, henceforth  to  be  unmolested. 

In  the  previous  season  I  had  also  found  a 
Whip-poor-will's  nest,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  was  exploring  a  few  acres  of  woods  upon  a 
slight  knoll,  surrounded  by  pasture-lands,  mak- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  sort  of  island.     Just  as  I  was 


PIG.2.— THE  NTGHTHAWK'S  NEST 


Meanwhile  the  owner  was  perched  on  a  rock 
a  few  rods  away.  After  a  couple  of  minutes  she 
flitted  toward  the  nest,  took  a  turn  around  the 
camera,  then  came  to  see  what  I  was  doing 
behind  the  wall,  took  a  few  more  turns  around 
the  nest,  and  went  back  to  the  rock.  The  cir- 
cling about  the  nest  was  repeated  at  frequent 
intervals  for  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  and  I 
began  to  fear  the  same  outcome  as  in  the  previ- 
ous season.  But  at  length,  as  she  hovered,  she 
suddenly  threw  up  her  wings  and  settled  down 
upon  the  eggs,  I  waited  a  few  minutes  for  her 
to  become  composed,  then  crept  up  to  the  end  of 
the  tube,  and  squeezed  the  bulb,  without  start- 
ling the  bird  at  the  click  of  the  shutter. 


emerging  from  the  largest  trees  into  a  belt  of 
oak  scrub,  where  the  track  ended  at  a  rail  fence, 
with  a  ploughing  beyond,  suddenly  a  Whip- 
poor-will  floated  airily  away  from  the  ground 
ten  yards  ahead,  and  disappeared  through  the 
bushes.  Hack  in  the  timber  I  had  started 
another  bird  from  a  prostrate  log,  then  from  a 
rock,  and  had  been  looking  for  a  nest.  Where 
this  second  bird  started  was  a  little  opening  in 
the  scrub  into  which  the  sun  beat  down  warm, 
and  a  small  pile  of  old  brush.  Just  beyond  this, 
two  yards  from  the  fence,  I  at  once  espied  a 
beautiful  egg,  lying  in  the  hollow  of  a  great 
leaf,  without  any  preparation  whatever  in  the 
way  of  a  nest.    "(Fig.  3).     This  was  the   5th   of 
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June.  I  came  again  the  next  day,  and  the  com- 
panion egg  lay  beside  its  mate.  After  photo- 
graphing- the  eggs  in  situ.  I  took  them  for  my 
cabinet.  In  ten  da^-s,  (June  16th, )  it  was  but  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes  to  flush  the  bird  from  a 
similar  spot,  near  another  brush  heap  in  the 
scrub,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  first  location, 
where  two  fresh  eggs  lay  upon  the  dry  leaves. 

The  other  bird,  probably  the  male,  I  found, 
whenever  I  visited  the  place,  dozing  on  that 
same  log.  The  ground  beside  it  was  well  deco- 
rated with  droppings  and  stray  feathers.  The 
bird  would  invariably  return  to  the  log  as  soon 
as  I  withdrew. 

Wondering  whether  the  pair  would  be  con- 
stant in  their  affection  for  the  locality,  and 
return   to   it   another  season,  I   visited  the  spot 


near  the  ground  by  means  of  a  screw-bolt  and 
ball  and  socket  clamp,  propped  the  whole  with 
sticks,  making  ready  for  an  exposure  of  one-half 
second,  with  wide  open  lens.  Then  having  pre- 
viously attached  the  tube,  covering  all  but  the 
lens  with  brush,  I  withdrew,  carrying  the  end 
of  the  tube  and  bulb  with  me  to  the  open  field, 
to  which  it  would  just  reach. 

I  went  elsewhere  for  an  hour,  then  crept  cau- 
tiously into  the  woods,  and  at  length  stood  up 
on  the  tree-trunk,  about  ten  yards  from  the  nest. 
At  first  I  could  discern  neither  bird  nor  eggs. 
But  after  careful  stud}',  with  the  aid  of  the  field- 
1,-iass,  I  made  out  the  form  of  the  bird,  wonder- 
fully harmonizing  with  the  surroundings,  ap- 
parently asleep  upon  the  nest,  her  head  drawn 
back  upon  her  shoulders.     So  I  withdrew,  went 


PlG.  3.— THE   WHIP  FOOK  WILL'S  NEST. 


next  year  on  the  1st  day  of  June.  The  bird  was 
not  near  the  first  site,  but  hardly  had  I  ap- 
proached the  other  than  away  she  went,  not  out 
of  sight,  as  before,  but  to  the  prostrate  trunk 
of  a  great  tree  near  by,  that  had  been  blown 
down  during  the  winter.  There  were  the  two 
eggs  on  the  dry  leaves,  shaded  more  by  shrub- 
bery than  before,  on  the  other  side  of  the  brush- 
heap,  not  ten  yards  from  the  old  site. 

This  year  my  ambition  did  not  stop  at  photo- 
graphing nests,  and  I  must  fain  try  for  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Whip-poor-will  herself.  After  due 
consideration  of  the  problem,  I  leaned  a  frag- 
ment of  a  broken  limb  against  the  crotch  of  a 
sapling,  tied  it  steady,  screwed  the  camera  to  it 


around  to  the  bulb,  and  squeezed  it.  The  bird 
flew  only  as  I  went  to  the  camera.  There  was 
no  time  for  me  to  stay  longer  for  another  ex- 
posure,  so  I  drove  home,  and  developed  the  plate 
•  that  night.  To  my  great  disappointment,  it 
was  hopelessly  under-exposed,  and  the  most 
careful  examination  did  not  disclose  anything 
that  resembled  a  Whip-poor-will. 

After  photographing  the  Night  Hawk,  as 
above,  three  days  later  I  drove  around  to  try 
the  Whip-poor-will  again.  She  was  at  home, 
and  I  set  the  camera  up  very  close  to  the  nest, 
adopting  the  same  plan  as  before,  but  setting 
the  shutter  for  its  longest  automatic  release,  one 
second.     The   sky   was  clear,    moreover,   while 
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before  the  light  was  dull.  This  time  I  peered 
from  the  log  after  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed. 
and  there  was  the  bird,  as  before,  side  to  the 
camera.  Whether  or  not  this  exposure  was 
successful,  the  reader  may  judge.  (Fig.  4).  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  not.  for  it  was  some  time 


Night    Hawks    and   Whip-poor-wills;    but    two 

days  after  the  last  recorded  events,  I  started  for 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  did  not  return  till 
after  the  youngsters  were  all  a-wing. 

These  pictures  will  throw  light  upon  a  mooted 
point   in    bird    and    animal    photography,    as    to 


Fig.  4.— THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL,. 


before  I  could  distinguish  the  head  of  the  bird 
in  the  negative,  drawn  far  back  on  the  shoulders, 
the  eye  half  closed. 

I  arranged  the  camera  for  another  trial,  but 
the  bird  sat  a  few  feet  from  the  nest,  hesitating 
to  return,  and  meanwhile  it  was  sundown,  so  I 
removed  the  danger,  and  left  my  good  friend 
her  eggs.  The  male  was  not  seen  at  either  visit 
at  his  accustomed  roost,  and  the  presence  of 
numerous  Whip-poor-will  feathers  scattered 
about  (near  the  log)  made  me  fearful  that  he 
had  just  fallen  a  prey  to  some  marauding  bird 
or  beast. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  make  this  little  chapter 
complete  by  adding  the  pictures  of  the  young 


whether  a  dull,  lustreless  eye  in  a  supposed  life- 
picture  may  properly  create  doubt  as  to  its  gen- 
uineness. I  have  found  it  to  be  entirely  owing 
to  variations  of  light  as  to  whether  an  eye  takes 
well  or  not.  In  my  two  Night  Hawk  pictures 
the  eye  might  well  have  been  a  shoe-button,  as 
far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  Whip-poor-will  the  eye  is  perfect. 
The  latter  was  taken  in  the  shade,  the  former 
under  a  hazy,  but  open  sky.  The  whole  thing 
may  be  a  matter  of  the  poise  of  the  head,  of  a 
gleam  or  a  shadow,  over  which  the  photogra- 
pher has  no  control. 
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A  TRIP  TO  THE  DISMAL,  SWAMP. 
By  Paul  Bartsch,  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


As  nesting  site,  the  Prothonotary  chooses  any 
convenient  cavity.  This. may  be  in  an  old  stump 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  or  some  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  above  it.  We  even  found  one  neatly  tucked 
away  in  a  hollow  made  by  the  twisting-  of  a 
cypress  knee,  only  a  foot  and-a-half  from  its 
base.  The  greater  number  however  seem  to  be 
placed  in  small  decayed  trees  at  a  height  easily 
within  the  reach  of  one's  hand.  It  is  possible 
that  nests  so  .placed  are  more  conspicuous, 
and  hence  more  easily  noted  than  others,  which 
would  account  for  the  fact,  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  found  were  thus  situated.  In  almost 
every  case  the  stump  was  decidedly  rotten,  and 
one  could  easily  break  away  the  outer  protect- 
ing wall  with  one's  fingers,  if  desirable,  and 
thus  expose  the  structure  proper,  which  in  all 
instances  consisted  of  a  base,  of  varying  depth, 
made  almost  exclusivelj'  of  the  tree  trunk  in- 
vesting mosses  while  the  superstructure  or 
nest  proper  consisted  of  a  neat  cup  formed  en- 
tirely of  fine  rootlets. 

The  Hooded  is  of  a  wholly  different  tem- 
perament, apparently  frequenting  all  parts  of 
the  swamp,  and  not  like  the  Prothonotary 
partial  to  the  borders  of  the  large  tracts  of 
water.  You  may  find  him  near  the  ground  or 
in  the  tree  tops,  but  usually  at  an  elevation  half 
way  between  these  two  extremes.  He  is  of  an 
extremely  cheerful  disposition  and  your  atten- 
tion will  no  doubt  be  called  to  him  by  his  notes, 
for  he  is  ever  saying  something,  as  he  moves 
about,  searching-  for  his  fool,  repeating  it 
again  and  again  with  varied  emphasis.  The 
syllables  most  frequently  heard  sou:  d  som  thin  j 
like  weee  weee  wo-ee-tsee  rendered  in  .1  m<  s: 
pleasing  manner,  with  the  sweetest  ot  accents 
which  belong  wholly  and  alone  to  our  little 
swamp  inhabitant  the  Hooded  Warbler.  This 
bird  indeed,  more  than  any  another,  tends  to 
enliven  these  scenes,  which  without  avian 
chorus,  would  certainly  seam  steeped  in  deepest 
gloom.  All  the  nests  which  we  found  of  this 
warbler  were  placed  in  crotches  of  cane,  and 
contained  four  young.  The  nest  is  not  a  model 
of  architecture;  but  one  well  suited  for  its  pur- 
pose. Dead  leaves  of  cane  to  which  a  few  of 
the  oak  and  other  trees  were  added,  composed 
the  rough  exterior,  the  inside  or  lining  being 
of  slender  grass  stems  neatly  turned  to  line  the 
mould. 

So  much  for  these  two  warblers,  and  now 
again  to  our  task.  We  arrived  at  our  hotel 
toward  dusk,  and  finding  no  one  at  home  lifted 
the  latch  and  stepped  inside  the  only  cabin  which 
commands  a  view  of  Drummond's  Lake. 

The  hotel  is  placed  upon  a  bit  of  elevated 
ground  on  the  left  side  of  the  ditch,  about  a 
hundred  yards  north  of  its  junction  with  the 
lake.  Formerly  there  were  two  buildings  in 
close  proximity,  but  now  the  one  to  the  south  is 
gradually  being  consumed  for  kindling  wood. 
The  main  structure,  though  made  of  rough 
boards,  is  nevertheless  built  after  the  most  ap- 
proved sanitary  style.  First  of  all  it  is  raised 
upon  sections  of  logs,  some  four  feet  from  the 


ground,  to  keep  the  house  from  beingdamp;  how- 
ever light  and  ventilation  are  its  two  strong 
points,  for  there  are  chinks  between  the  boards 
as  well  as  between  the  shingles,  each  of  which 
contributes  its  little  mite  to  produce  an  airy 
whole,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additions  which 
come  by  way  of  the  places  in  the  windows 
which  seemed  to  have  parted,  long  ago,  with 
the  once  embraced  glass. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  five  compart- 
ments. A  central  one,  extending- from  one  side 
to  the  other,  forming  a  more  or  less  square  space 
some  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  serves  as  kitchen, 
dining  room,  library,  parlor  or  whatsoever  use 
you  choose  to  put  it  to.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
long,  wide  table  made  of  rough  board,  and  a  long 


THE    HOTEL. 

wooden  bench,  on  either  side  of  this,  an  iron 
stove,  which  dates  back  quite  a  number  of  years, 
and  a  few  long  shelves  on  the  wall  which  were 
destined  to  hold  all  the  household  effects  which 
Joshua  called  his  own.  To  the  north  and  south 
of  this  room  are  two  sleeping  apartments,  each 
of  which  is  furnished  with  a  double  bunk  of 
spacious  size,  filled  with  straw,  every  stem  of 
which  spoke  of  pressure  well  applied. 

We  claimed  as  our  quarters  the  west  side 
rooms,  to  the  south  and  north,  and  were  quite 
comfortably  housed,  and  at  peace  with  our 
inner  man  when  the  shades  of  night  stole  softly 
upon  us. 

By  far  the  most  attractive  part  of  this  dwell- 
ing is  the  large  porch  on  its  west  side,  whose 
outer  railing  serves  admirably  well  for  aback 
to  the  hoard  bench  which  extends  its  entire 
length.  Here  we  seated  ourselves  to  rest  awhile 
from  toil,  and  talk  over  the  experiences  of  the 
day,  while  good  Mother  Nature  silently  lowered 
the  dusky  curtain,  and  proclaimed  a  change  of 
scene.     How  delightful  to  be  seated  thus   and 
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watch  this  gradual  transformation  of  day  to 
eve,  to  twilight,  and  dusk  to  night,  each  scene 
bringing  with  it  its  own  events.  The  little  frog 
who  has  occasionally  during  the  day  announced 
his  presence  by  rapping  his  shingles  together, 
with  a  vigorous  whack,  whack,  whack,  whack. 
whack,  (for  indeed  there  is  no  sound  to  which  his 
note  might  be  more  properly  likened  than  the  for- 
cible rapping  together  of  two  shingles,)  has  now 
grown  unite  vociferous.  For  a  liltle  while  the 
Chimney-swifts  mingle  with  the  bats  in  their 
common  pursuit;  then  the  large  Dragon  Hies 
(Epiaeschna  heros  Fabr. )  which  have  been 
whirring  up  and  down  the  ditch  all  day  come 
in  to  roost  beneath  the  house  or  underneath  its 
projecting"  eaves;  the  Woodcock  seeks  her  favo- 


everv  leaflet  is  steeped  in  dew  in  early  morning, 
and  dense  fog-  envelopes  everything,  render- 
ing the  fragrant  atmosphere  most  pleasantly 
coo].  Breakfast  over,  I  took  a  stroll  along-  the 
path  leading  into  deep  woods  back  of  the  house. 
On  our  former  visit  we  had  paid  Joshua  to  cut 
this  path  through  the  jungle  that  we  might  the 
more  easily  pursue  our  way.  For  some  reason 
he  seemed  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  it  himself, 
and  to  have  kept  it  in  repair.  A  brilliant  Red- 
start flashed  his  colors  and  was  skipping  about 
the  lower  vegetation  adjoining  the  building. 
Maryland  Yellow-throats  scolded  as  they  moved 
through  the  moist  tangle.  Both  were  busily  in- 
tent upon  procuring  food  for  their  young.  After 
passing  some  fifty  yards  back  of  the  house  into 
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rite  bog,  and  the  graceful  Great  Blue  Heron 
sails  quietly  to  his  stamping  grounds,  for  such 
I  took  the  promontory  at  the  junction  of  the 
lake  and  ditch  to  be;  judging  from  the  number 
of  visiting  cards  he  had  deposited  there.  No 
doubt  he  conies  here  to  join  the  frogs  in  their 
chorus  and  note  the  doings  of  Uncle  Joshua, 
but  he  decidedly  declined  an  interview  which 
Mr.  Palmer  planned  a  little  later. 

As  dusk  deepens  to  darkness,  and  the  starry 
orbs  one  by  one  appear  until  their  full  count 
has  answered  to  the  call  of  roll,  countless  fire- 
flies flash  their  brilliant  torches  midst  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  woods,  until  one  might  well  be- 
lieve himself  transported  to  a  fairy-land  where 
Nymph  and  Dryads  are  at  play.  One's  voice 
gradually  sinks  midst  scenes  like  these  until  it  is 
lost,  and  you  g-aze  in  silent  admiration,  and 
listen  to  the  sounds  all  atune  to-night;  peace- 
fully calm  and  contentedly  happy,  you  dream, 
and  as  the  hours  pass,  you  people  the  scenes  ami 
would  scarcely  be  suprised  if  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  herself  would  appear  "paddling  her  white 
canoe." 

We  were  astir  early  the  next  morning,  and  had 
visited  our  trap.s  and  counted  our  night's  catch 
of  small  mammalia,  consisting  chiefly  of  Pero- 
myscus  leucopu.-  and  IV  nutlalli.  long  before  the 
sun   appeared   upon    the  scene.     In   the  swamp 


thevtimber,  to  where  the  undergrowth  appears 
as  a  dense  tangle  of  briars,  cane  and  ferns,  I 
stopped  and  squeaked:  just  one  note,  reminding 
me  of  that  of  the  Water-thrush,  followed  by  a 
swift  swish  of  the  wing,  and  a  Swainson's 
Warbler  sat  perched  upon  a  slender  twig  not 
five  feet  from  me.  We  gazed  at  each  other  for 
a  moment;  then  he  departed  as  suddenlj'  as  he 
had  come.  His  position,  manner  of  flight  and 
attitude  reminded  me  strongly  of  that  of  the 
lesser  thrushes.  This  and  another  equally 
close  and  short  glimpse  were  all  that  I 
manag-ed  to  see  of  Swainson's  Warbler  on  this 
trip.  The  bird  is  very  shy  and  seclusive,  and 
though  I  visited  the  locality  again  and  again, 
and  squeaked  my  most  seductive  squeak  till  my 
throat  was  hoarse  and  sore.  I  failed  to  call  him 
from  his  hiding-.  I  knew  he  was  present,  for  his 
>weet  clear  burst  of  melody,  pure  as  that  of  the 
Water-thrush,  but  sweeter  far  in  theme  and  ex- 
ecution, came  to  us  now  and  then  from  his  favo- 
rite place  of  hiding.  We  added  but  a  single 
specimen  of  this  Warbler  on  this  trip,  one  that 
Mr.  Palmer  pursuaded  to  come  to  the  edge  of 
the  thicket  bordering  a  boggy  road,  several 
miles  from  the  place  where  I  had  observed  my 
bird. 

( To  be  Continued,) 
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WARDEN'S  LIST  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
By  Wii.ijam  Pai.mkk,  Washing-ton,  1).  C. 


Following  is  the  extracted  bird  matter  from  a 
copy  of  a  very  rare  book  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  Lester  F. 
Ward  of  Washington,  who  has  kindly  permitted 
me  to  examine  it.  It  is  especially  interesting 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  oldest  list  of  the  birds 
of  the  vicinity  of  Washington  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find.  There  are  32  species  given  in  the 
list;  but  3  others  are  mentioned  in  the  letter- 
press, so  that  we  have  a  total  of  35  species 
known  to  the  author.  An  interesting  feature  is 
that  Mr.  Warden  writes  of  the  Crow  Blackbird 
as  "the  crow  black-bird." 

Mr.  Warden  was  wrong-  in  speaking  of  the 
disappearence  of  the  Wild  Turkey  and  Geese. 
The  former  is  still  found  sparingly  a  few  miles 
west  from  the  island  up  the  Potomac  River,  and 
Wild  Geese  are  occasionally  seen  riving  over  the 
city  of  Washington  during  the  migrations.  A 
few  words  ab  »ut  Analostan  or  Mason's  Island 
may  be  of  interest.  This  is  a  wooded  island  of 
perhaps  75  acres,  situated  close  to  the  Virginia 
s  lore  opposite  Georgetown  or  West  Washington. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  our 
author's  time  it  was  quite  a  noted  place  with  a 
fine  mansion  and  well  kept  grounds.  A  ferry 
from  its  northern  end  to  Georgetown  was  the 
regular  line  of  travel  from  the  island,  the  city 
of  Alexandria  and  the  south,  to  Washington. 
Now  the  island  is  in  litig'ation,  its  mansion  is  a 
ruin,  and  the  broad  acres  are  grown  up  with  a 
tangde  of  vegetation  abounding  in  birds.  A 
long-  marsh  borders  its  entire  eastern  side. 

It  is  certainly  very  unexpected  to  find  a  list  of 
Washington  birds  published  in  English  in 
Paris.  The  full  title  of  the  work  and  its  parti- 
tion on  the  title  page  are  as  follows: 

A  |  chorographical  |  and  |  statistical  descrip- 
tion |  of  the  |  District  of  Columbia  |  the  seat  of 
the  |  general  Government  of  the  United  States,  I 
with  an  engraved  plan  of  the  district,  and  view:  | 
of  the  capitol.  |  Paris:  Printed  and  sold  by 
Smith,  Rue  Montmorency.  |  1816.  |  [By  D.  B. 
Warden]. 

The  first  notice  of  birds  appears  on  pages 
148-150. 

"The  deer,  wild  turkey,  canvas-back  duck* 
and  Wild  Goose,  which  inhabited  this  place  about 
fifty  years  ago,  have  all  disappeared.  This 
species  of  duck,  so  delicious  to  the  taste,  was 
then  sold  for  sixpence. 

The  following  method  was  formerly  employed 
to  kill  the  Wild  Goose. f  This  bird,  shy  and 
cunning-,  feeds  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  or  open 
field,  and  forms  a  regular  line  at  the  extremity 
of  which  is  placed  a  centinal,  to  give  warning 
in  case  of  danger,  which,  if  remote,  is  indicated 
by  a  certain  position  of  [1491  the  head,  and  if 
imminent  by  a  certain  cry.  The  sportsman  by 
means  of  a  docile   horse,  which  concealed  him 


from    the   view,    approached    slowly,    until     he 
brought  them  in  reach  of  his  gun. 

By  an  act  of  1730,  the  shooting  of  deer  was 
prohibited  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  first 
of  August.  The  penalty  was  four  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco.  By  other  acts  of  172<S,  any 
master,  mistress,  owner  of  a  family,  or  single 
taxable  person,  was  obliged  to  produce  yearly  to 
the  justice  of  the  county,  three  squirrel  scalps 
or  crow's  heads.  The  penalty  in  this  case  was 
three  pounds  of  tobacco.  A  premium  of  two 
pounds  was  given  for  every  scalp  more  than 
three.  The  reward  for  a  wolf's  head  was  two 
hundred  pounds. 

Analostan  Island  abounds  with  birds  of 
various  kinds.  The  catbird  is  almost  tame. 
When  its  nesl  is  in  dinger,  it  makes  a  loud 
noise,  and  seems  as  if  it  would  tear  the  face  of 
the  person  who  approaches  it.  We  saw  in  the 
garden  a  partridge  nest,  containing  nineteen 
eggs.  The  hummingbird:]  frequents  [150]  this 
place.  When  caught  it  feigns  death  like  t lie 
opossom,  and  by  this  means,  escapes  from  the 
hand.  We  saw  one  escape  from  the  pretty  hand 
of  Mrs.  B e. 

The  mocking  l>ird,i  does  not  frequent  this 
island,  though  it  is  seen  on  the  adjacent  borders 
of  the  river.  Perhaps  it  has  been  expelled  by 
the  crow  blackbird,!  its  natural  enemy,  which 
swarms  in  this  place.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  en- 
chanting a  spot  is  deprived  of  the  notes  of  this 
inimitable  songster.  [The  list  referred  to  i» 
given  on  pages  210-211.  and  is  here  reproduced 
verbatim  et  punctuatim].  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his 
"Notes  on  Virginia"  has  given  a  list  of  more 
than  a  hundred  birds,  inhabitants  of  that  region, 
most  of  which  are  probably  common  to  the 
District  of  Columbia;  but  this  we  were  unable 
to  ascertain,  having  seen  the  following  only 
thirty-two  in  number.  The  names  of  those  em- 
ployed by  Wilson  in  his  Ornithology  "of  the 
United  States"  a  work  which  does  great  honor 
to  the  author,  and  to  the  country  of  which  he 
was  an  adopted  citizen." 

Auas    Canadensis Canada  Goose. 

Sponsa Summer  Duck. 

Valisneria Canvas-back  Duck  or 

Whiteback. 

Ferina Red-headed  Duck. 

Alauda  Magna Meadow  Lark. 

Alpestris Shore  Lark. 

Columba  Migratoria Passenger  Pigeon. 

(  orvus  Cristatus Blue  Jay. 

Capritnulgus  .  Imericanus .Night  Hawk. 

— /  ociferus Whip  poor  Will. 

Fringilla   Tristis Yellowbird,  or  Gold- 
finch. 

Cyanea Indigo  Bird. 

Rufa Fox-coloured  S  pa  r  - 

row. 


*Supposed  to  be  the  anas  tenia  of  Linnaeus,  or  mildorin  of  Buff  On. 

tAnser  canadensis. 

JMuscicapa  vertiee  nigra. — Catesby. 

§Trochilus  colubris. 

IGracula  guiscula. 
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Falco  Pensylvanicus Slate-coloured  Hawk. 

Hirundo  Americana Barn  Swallow. 

/.an  ins  Carol  incus  is Logger-head  Shrike. 

Oriolus  Baltimore Baltimore  Oriole. 

Mutatus <  Orchard  Oriole. 

Picus  Auratus Gold-winged  Wood- 
pecker. 

Rallus  I  Hrginianus Virginia  Rail. 

Sh  i.v  Virginiana Great  Horned  Owl. 

Nyctea- Snow  ( )wl. 

Scolopax  Semipalmata Semipalmated 

Sniper, 


Sylvia  Sialis Blue  Bird. 

Marilandica Maryland  Yellow- 
throat. 

Coronata Yellow-rurnp  "Warb- 
ler. 

St ii nuts  Predatorius Red-winged     Star- 

ling. 

'J nidus  Migratorius Robin. 

—  Pblyglottus Mocking  Bird. 

—  Lividus Cat  Bird. 

Tetrao  Virginianus Virginian  Rail.* 

Trochilus  colubris Humming  Bird. 


WILLIAM  SWAINSON  AND  HIS  TIMES.— VIII. 
By  Theodore  Gii.i.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
( Continued  from  I  ol.  I ',  page  39. ) 


The  quarrel  between  Swain  son  and  Vigors  is 
of  no  interest  or  importance  per  se,  but  a  con- 
sideration of  it  may  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
status  of  zoology  at  the  time  and  the  men  of 
the  day.  Consequently  a  brief  summary  of  it 
may  be  not  unwelcome. 

I11  1825  and  1826,  Vigors  and  Horsfield  pub- 
lished in  the  Zoological  Journal  the  diagnoses 
of  several  new  genera  of  Parrots  which  they 
had  either  eliminated  from  the  huge  medley  pre- 
viously confounded  under  the  name  Psittacus  or 
based  on  new  species.  This  was  capped  by  an 
article  by  Vigors  giving  the  outlines  of  a  gen- 
eral system  of  ornithology,  and  including  a 
re-arrangement  of  all  the  genera  of  Parrots 
recognized  b)r  him  in  five  subfamilies.  It  ap- 
peared in  a  section  "On  the  arrangement  of 
the  genera  of  Birds"  in  a  comprehensive  series 
of  articles  entitled  "Sketches  in  Ornithology;" 
[etc.]  The  subdivisions  of  the  Parrots  (vol.  ii, 
p.  400)  were  enumerated  as  below.  The  names 
accepted  by  the  most  recent  monographer  of  the 
group  (Dr.  T.  Salvadori)  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Birds  of  the  British  Museum  (Vol.  xx,  1891)  are 
added  in  brackets  after  the  Vigorsian  names; 
when  the  name  adapted  by  Salvadori  is  the  same 
as  that  given  by  Vigors,  the  initial  (S.)  is  alone 
used  with  the  number  of  the  page. 

II.   Fam.  Psittacid.e.     Leach.      [Gen.  Psittacus. 
Linn.] 
*  Subfam.     Psittacina. 
Psittacus.      A  net.— Androglossa.       [Psittacus 
S.  377.] 
**  Subfam.     Plyctolophina. 
Plyctolophus.     / leill.     \ Cacatua  S.   115. ] 
Calyptorhvnchus.      [S.  106.] 
Microglossum.      Geoff.      [Microglossus     S. 

102.| 
'::'**  Subfam.     Macrocercina. 
Macrocercus.      Vieill.     [Ara  S.  '151.] 
****  Subfam.     Palaeornina. 


Psittacara.      [Conurus  S.    170.]     Nanodes   [S. 

592.]     Platvcercus.      [S.  540.]     Pezopoi  us. 

///.     [S.  5%.]     Palaeornis.     [S.  433.)     Tri- 

choglossus.       [S.  49.]      Lorius.       [S.   37.] 

Brotogeris.     [S.  253.] 
*****  Subfam.     Psittaculina. 
Psittacula.     Kuhl.      [S.  240.] 

In  1827,  Desmarest,  in  the  39th  volume  of  the 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  published 
a  monograph  of  the  Parrots,  giving  all  the 
species  recognized  by  him,  in  the  article  "Per- 
roquet."  He  gave  a  summary  of  the  previous 
arrangments  of  the  group,  the  latest  of  which 
were  those  of  Vigors  and  Horsfield,  and  gave  his 
opinions  of  their  new  genera  in  terms  which 
displeased  those  authors.  The  points  to  which 
especial  exceptions  were  taken  may  be  aptly  in- 
dicated in  Vigors's  own  words.     (Z.  J.  iii,  92.) 

"The  chief  points  contained  in  this  critique 
may  be  stated  as  follows. — A  general  condem- 
nation is  inferred  of  any  subdivision  in  so 
natural  a  group,  [le  genre  si  naturel,]  as  that 
which  forms  the  Linnean  genus  Psittacus.  The 
subdivisions  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Horsfield  and  myself  are  affirmed  to  be  founded 
on  minute  differences,  without  any  value,  or 
any  apparent  regard  to  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  animals  that  compose  them; — [sur  des  differ- 
ences minutieuses,  sans  aucune  valeur,  et  sans 
aucun  rapport  evident  avec  le  genre  de  vie  des 
animaux  dont  on  les  compose].  Most  of  our 
groups,  it  is  asserted,  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
being  original.  They  have  nothing  new  but 
their  names;  'being  the  same,'  it  is  averred, 
'as  those  secondary  groups  which  have  been 
long  since  pointed  out,  and  well  distinguished, 
[tres-bien  distingues],  by  MM.  Brisson,  Buff  on, 
Vieillot,  Le  Vaillant,  Kuhl,  and  other  natu- 
ralists who  have  made  a  true  progress  in  this 
branch  of  ornithology,  without  overcharging  it 
with    new]    and  useless  denominations.'     A  few 


•Misprint  lor  Quail. 

r"I  do  not  exactly  discern  the  force  of  the  above  epithets  <>f  the  French  writer.    If  we  give  a  name  to  a  newly  characterized 
group  it  must  necessarily  be  a  nnr  one.    To  give  an  old  name  would  decidedly  be  an  errour.    A  useless  name  must  indeed  be 

allowed  to  he  objectionable;  hut  it  must  he  proved  to  he  useless  before  the  obje<  Hon  can  he  made  with  justice."     [Vigor's  note.] 
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minute  observations,  which  shall  be  briefly 
noted  in  their  places,  against  particular  names, 
are  added  to  the  sweeping  condemnation." 

The  main  issue  thus  raised  was,  is  the  group 
of  Parrots  a  genus  or  an  aggregate  of  many 
genera  constituting  an  association  of  higher 
ta.vonomic  value  than  a  genus?  It  is  to  be  es- 
pecially remembered,  then,  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century 
just  closed,  this  was  a  live  question.  A  good 
French  naturalist,  in  close  accord  with  the 
eminent  zoologists  of  his  time  in  Paris,  main- 
tained that  all  the  Parrots  were  congeneric! 
He  recognized  222  nominal  species,  many  of 
which,  however,  are  now  known  tobeconspecific; 
these  he  primarily  distributed,  not  under  sub- 
genera, but  what  he  called  sections.  He  recog- 
nized six  of  these  "sections" — Ara,  Psittaca, 
Psittacula,  Psittacus,  Kakadoe  and  Microglossum. 
The  numerous  species  of  Psittaca  or  Perruches 
(11-100)  were  ranked  under  four  "divisions": — 
Psittacat  a,  Sagittifer,  "Perruches  proprement 
dits"  and  "Perruches  laticaudes."  These,  as  well 
as  the  other  "sections."  except  Ara,  were  sub- 
divided according  to  geographical  distribution 
— whether  American,  African,  Asiatic,  Austra- 
lian, or  unknown.  The  species  of  Ara  were 
grouped  according  to  color,  whether  red,  blue, 
or  green. 

We  need  only  compare  these  views  with  those 
of  Vigors  already  reproduced  to  recognize  the 
very  decided  superiority  of  the  English  natural- 
ist." Far  from  having-  gone  to  an  extreme,  the 
latter  scarcely  approached  the  stand  now  taken 
by  naturalists.  Salvadori,  for  example,  in  1891, 
recognized  500  (499)  species  which  he  grouped 
under  79  genera  and  6  families.  Vigors,  how- 
ever, reached  nearer  to  the  modern  ornithologists 
than  any  other  of  his  time,  and  was  the  first  to 
recognize  that  within  the  group  of  Parrots  there 
were  subdivisions  of  more  than  generic  value, 
that  is,  subfamilies.  The  extent  to  which  his 
genera  have  been  adopted  by  modern  ornitholo- 
gists and  especially  Salvadori,  is  indicated  in 
connection  with  the  arrangement  by  Vigors  re- 
produced above. 

Vigors  naturally  was  conscious  of  this  supe- 
riority and  naturally,  too,  he  was  nettled  at  the 
assumption  of  superiority  of  the  French  natu- 
ralist and  the  dogmatic  and  by  no  means  gentle 
judgment  passed  on  the  work  of  himself  and  his 
associate. 

Vigors  replied  to  Desmarest  in  a  long  article 
of  over  thirty  pages  (Z.  J.,  in,  91-123)  in  which 
he  discussed  the  question  of  what  a  genus  is, 
the  composite  nature  of  some  natural  groups, 
such  as  the  Parrots,  Monkeys,  etc.,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  in  their  subdivision. 

In  the  Zoological  Journal  for  1828,  Vigors 
and  Horsfield  published  some  "Observations  on 
some  of  the  Mammalia  contained  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Zoological  Society"  (iv,  105-114)  in  which 
they  treated  of  several  mammals  of  a  doubtful 
nature,  it  being  uncertain  whether  they  were 
distinct  from  previously  described  forms  or  not. 
They  gave  new  names  to  four  species  they  be- 
lieved to  have  been  previously  confounded  with 
others  or  entirely  new.  They  were  very  unfor- 
tunate in  these  cases  for  it  is  now  known  that 
one  of  the  supposed  new  species  was  a  variant 


of  the  oldest  named  species  of  the  genus  to 
which  it  belonged,   another  {Nasalis  recurvus) 

was  based  on  the  young  of  another  well-known 
type,  and  the  two  others  had  been  named  some 
time  before.  The  species  have  been  determined 
as  follows: — 

107)    =    Hylobates    lay 

110)  =  Nasalis  larvatus 


(P- 
(P- 


Simia    albimana 

(Linn.) 
Nasalis    recurvus 

(Wurnib.)  yg. 
Cheirogaleus  Comniersonii  (p.  112)  =  Nyctipi- 

thecus  felinus  (Spix). 
Sciurus   Kafflesii  (p.  113)  =  Sciurus  Prevostii 

(Desm.) 

Vigors  and  Horsfield  also  erred  in  refusing  to 
recognize  the  genus  Hylobates  and  in  referring 
to  a  Lemuroid  genus  (Cheirogaleus)  a  South 
American  Monkey  (Nyctipithecus  or  .lotus— 
felinus).  They  likewise  introduced  an  unneces- 
sary note  reflecting  on  Lesson.  Lesson,  soon 
after,  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Natu relies, 
noticed  the  article  of  Vigors  and  Horsfield  and 
indicated  what  were  the  facts,  with  respect  to 
three  of  the  species,  but  failed  to  recognize  what 
the  Cheirogaleus  Commersonii  was.  He  nat- 
urally, in  view  of  the  note  on  himself,  was  less 
careful  in  the  selection  of  words  which  should 
not  wound  than  he  might  have  been  otherwise. 

Vigors  and  Horsfield  replied  to  Lesson  in  a 
long  "Notice  respecting  some  species  of  Mam- 
malia referred  to"  (Zool.  Mag.,  v,  134-141)  and 
defended  their  previous  work.  While  they  did 
not  prove  that  they  were  right  in  their  determi- 
nations, they  demonstrated  that  they  had  some 
reason  for  their  opinions,  and  pointed  out  some 
logical  inconsistencies  of  Lesson.  They  further 
indicated  wdiat  the  Cheirogaleus  Commersonii 
really  was,  but  were  led  by  this  recognition  to  a 
false  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  Monkeys 
and  the  Leuuiroids.  They  could  not.  however, 
contravene  the  main  postulates  of  Lesson,  and 
undoubtedly  were  too  abusive. 

The  fact  that  such  good  naturalists  as  Vigors 
and  Horsfield  could  overlook  the  salient  differ- 
ences between  gibbons  (Hylobates)  and  the  great 
Apes  (Simia),  and  that  they  failed  at  first  to  re- 
cognize in  their  Cheirogaleus  an  American 
Monkey  and  afterwards  misunderstood  its  rela- 
tionship, conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  the  imperfect 
state  at  the  time  of  mammalogy,  and  especially 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  characters  of 
the  primate  genera. 

Such  were  the  articles  that  Swainson  felt 
called  upon  to  reprobate.  He  did  so.  under  the 
guise  of  "A  Defence  of  'certain  French  Nat- 
uralists" "  in  theMagazineof  Natural  History  for 
March,  1831,  (iv,  97-108).  The  article  was  not 
so  much  of  a  "Defence"  of  the  French  Nat- 
uralists as  an  attack  on  Vigors.  There  was  no 
defence  of  the  premises  or  assumptions  of  either 
Desmarest  or  Lesson,  no  justification  of  the 
arrogant  terms  in  which  they  had  criticised 
Vigors  and  Horsfield,  and  no  dissent  from  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  English  Naturalists. 
It  was  rather  a  lecture  on  the  amenities  of  criti- 
cisms as  well  as  the  duties  of  editors. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Audubon  never  saw  a  bird  carried  underwater 
by  its  would-be  prey. 

OTHER    POOD. 

Mr.  Gentry,  in  his  Life  Histories  of  the  Birds 
of  Pennsylvania  iii.  278,)  has  recorded  that  •'the 
reptiles  and  batrachians,  which  infest  the 
swamps  wherein  it  breeds,  do  not  escape  its 
vigilance,"  and  even  specifically  adds  that  cer- 
tain frog's  ("Rana  claim 'tans.  R,  halecina,  R. 
sylvatica")  and  snakes (" Eut&nia  sirtalis,  Chlort  - 
soma  vemalis,  Pituophis  melanoleucus,  and 
others")  are  occasionally  eaten.  Perhaps  the  or- 
dinary ornithologisl  may  suspect  that  this  list 
may  be  the  result  of  assumption  rather  than  ob- 
servation by  the  author,  inasmuch  as  no  other 
has  been  witness  to  such  a  variety  of  diet. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Gentry  may 
not  have  gone  far  astray  in  the  assumption. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  bird  does  not  entirely  dis- 
dain reptilian  food.  It  has  been  seen  on  various 
occasions  to  pounce  down  on  a  water  snake 
directing  his  tortuous  course  along  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  to  hear  it  off  in  his  talons.  In 
the  September  (1900)  number  of  the  Osprev  v, 
p.  6.)  Professor  Bartsch  has  recorded  the  result 
of  his  own  observations.  In  the  Mississippi 
valley  he  found  it  less  prone  to  a  catfish  diet 
than  about  Washington:  there  he  often  noticed 
one  seeking  a  dead  limb  with  a  small  water- 
snake  in  its  talons. 

PERVERSION   OF    APPETITE. 

Several  instances  have  been  recorded  of  tres- 
pass on  the  poultry  preserves  of  man.  Mr. 
John  Harvie  Brown  has  referred  to  several  in- 
stances in  which  individuals  were  accused  of 
such  forages  (Zoologist,  1868,  p.  1484;  1874.  p. 
3996.)  Mr.  A.  J.  Clark-Kennedy  has  given  still 
better  evidence.  "In  the  spring  of  1871,  a  rail- 
way porter,  near  Tunbridge,  [England,]  had 
no  less  than  eleven  chickens  carried  off  by  an 
Osprey.  His  wife  happened  one  day  to  hear  a 
great  commotion  among  the  poultry  in  the 
garden,  and,  rushing  out  of  the  house,  was  just 
in  time  to  see  a  large  Hawk  flying  off  with  one 
of  her  chickens  in  its  claws.  The  same  thing 
happened  several  times,  the  bird  returning-  twice 
"i-  even  fhrice  a  day  for  his  unwonted  meal." 
At  last  her  husband  "borrowed  a  gun.  and  as 
evening  drew  on  he  awaited  his  unwelcome 
visitor.  Nor  had  he  long  to  wait,  for  the  old 
lien  soon  made  him  aware  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach by  her  loud  and  continuous  cackling,  as 
she  gathered  her  remaining  young  ones  under 
her  wing-,.  So  intent  was  the  Osprey  on  his 
prey  that  he  never  noticed  tin-  porter,  who.  as 
the    bird    made    his    final    stoop,    let    drive,    and 

stretched   it   dead  beside   its  intended  supper." 
The  Osprey  was  positively   identified  and  "sel 

up  in   amosl  lite-like  attitude  by  Mr.  B.  Bates, 


naturalist,  of  Eastbourne."  (Zoologist,  1874,  p. 
3996,  3997.) 

Montagu  also  has  recorded  (in  his  Ornitholo- 
gical Dictionary  of  British  Birds)  the  pursuit 
and  capture  of  a  moderate  sized  bird  by  an 
Osprey.  "An  Osprey  was  seen  to  stoop  and 
carry  off  a  young  and  half-grown  duck  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  at  Slapton  Ley.  In  the 
struggle,  the  duck  fell  from  the  talons  of  the 
Eagle,  but  wa.s  recovered  before  it  reached  the 
water."  The  question  may  be  raised  in  this 
case  whether  a  misidentification  may  not  have 
been  made.  The  bird  was  not  captured  or  seen 
by  Montagu. 

A  bird  may  accpiire  a  depraved  appetite  as  well 
as  man.  But  such  a  trait  is  abnormal  lot  the 
Osprey.  Indeed,  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  bird  is  protected  because  it  is  sup- 
posed not  only  to  refrain  from  molesting 
poultry,  but  to  be  a  safeguard  for  them  against 
typical  birds  of  prey. 

With  such  experience,  even  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  good  faith  and  of  positive  identi- 
fication of  the  culprits  as  described  by  the 
witnesses  of  the  alleged  facts,  it  may  be  held 
there  is  still  a  possibility  that  there  was  some 
Haw  in  the  line  of  evidence  which  the  accounts 
were  intended  to  exhibit. 

BEHAVIOUR    AFTER    MEALS. 

Its  behaviour  after  a  meal  probably  varies 
with  mood  and  conditions. 

On  the  one  hand,  according  to  Audubon, 
'•when  it  has  satisfied  its  hunger,  it  does  not, 
like  other  Hawks,  stay  perched  until  hunger 
again  urges  it  forth,  but  usually  sails  about  at  a 
great  height  over  the  neighbouring  waters." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  wa.s  the  belief  of  Seebohm 
that,  "like  most  raptorial  birds,  the  Osprey, 
when  its  meal  is  finished,  takes  its  perch, 
usually  on  some  post  in  the  water  or  treestump 
on  the  bank,  where  it  sits,  seemingly  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  to  digest  its  meal,  and  where  it 
is  easily  approached,  its  curious  appearance  and 
large  size  proving  but  allurements  to  its  doom." 

Doubtless  both  authors  were  right  in  the  re- 
cord of  observations,  but  both  wrong- in  assum- 
ing invariabilitj'  of  procedure. 

RETURN   OF  WANDERERS   To  SUMMER    mWKTKRS. 

The  time  and  return  of  the  Osprey  to  its 
summer  home  depends  on  the  progress  of  the 
seasons.  Audubon  has  stated  the  facts  with 
tolerable  correctness  in  a  communication  to 
Macgillivray  in  a  little  known  work — The  Rapa- 
cious Birds  of  Great  Britain  by  Alexander  Mac- 
gillivray: copies  of  the  work,  indeed,  are  so  un- 
common in  Washington  that  the  only  one 
known  to  be  found  in  the  city  is  that  in  the 
library  of  the  present  writer.  As  Audubon's 
letter  is  equally  unknown   to  most,  its  republi- 
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cation  here  doubtless  will  be  welcomed.     This 
is  done  with  all  its  peculiarities. 

"My  dear  Friend,  Since  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  my  Ornithological  Biography,  in 
which  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the  Fish-hawk 
is  given,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  ex- 
tending- my  acquaintance  with  it,  and  have 
traced  it  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  even  as  far  north 
as  Labrador,  where  it  breeds.  I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  presenting-  you  with  the  results  of 
my  observations,  which  you  may  use  in  what- 
ever way  you  please. 

"The  difference  between  the  periods  at  which 
this  species  breeds  along  the  coast,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  very  great.  While  on  the  St. 
John's  River  in  Florida,  on  the  7th  February 
1832,  I  found  the  Fish-hawks  very  abundant, 
and  all  sitting  on  their  eggs,  many  of  which 
contained  chicks  nearly  ready  for  emerging. 
The  birds,  therefore,  must  have  paired  at  least 
six  weeks  previous  to  that  date.  I  was.  how- 
ever, surprised  to  find  them  more  tardy  in  this 
respect  than  the  White-headed  Eagles,  which 
had  young-  able  to  fly.  Three  hundred  miles 
farther  south,  the  Fish-hawks  had  laid  their 
eggs  a  month  earlier.  Between  the  Floridas 
and  New  Jersey,  or  in  the  districts  usually 
called  the  Middle  States,  they  rarely  beg-in  to 
lav  before  the  15th  of  April.  In  the  State  of 
Maine,  they  seldom  arrive  before  the  middle  of 
May,  and  in  Labrador  the  period  of  their  ap- 
pearance is  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  June.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  discover  whether  the 
Fish-hawk  which  breeds  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  in  January,  breeds  again  in  the 
course  of  the  same  season  between  that  place 
and  Labrador,  or  not.  I  have  thought  it  not  un- 
likely that  it  does,  but  have  no  facts  to  support 
the  opinion. 

"The  Fish-hawk  is  far  from  always  placing 
its  nest  on  very  ..high  tre°s,  but  accommodates 
itself  to  any  situation  that  may  occur,  provided 
other  circumstances  are  favourable.  On  the 
Keys  of  the  Floridas.  its  nest  is  often  seen 
placed  on  a  mangrove  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  feet  above  the  water.  In  two  instances  I 
saw  it  there  on  the  ground,  and  once  on  the 
roof  of  a  low  house.  In  the  latter  case,  the  nest 
had  been  resorted  t<>  three  successive  years.  In 
Labrador  the  nests  which  I  saw  were  built  on 
the  stunted  firs,  there  being  no  trees  in  the 
country  deserving-  the  name.  In  the  Floridas, 
I  saw  several  nests  placed  close  to  those  of 
herons,  ibises,  and  cormorants,  all  the  species 
living  together  in  the  greatest  harmony. 

"I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Macgillivray,  your 
most  sincerely  attached  friend,  and  obedienl 
servant, 

"J.  J.  Audubon. 

"Edinburgh,,  15///  June  1835." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  express  dissent  from 
Audubon's  opinion  that  the  bird  may  breed  in 
two  different  places — north  and  south — in  the 
same  year. 

PAIRING. 

It  has  been  said  that,  like  raptorial  birds  in 
general,  "The  Osprey  pairs  for  life  and  returns 


yearly  to  its  old  breeding  grounds."  (Seebolnn's 
British  Birds.  I,  59.1  No  direct  evidence  has 
been  adduced  in  support  of  the  statement  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  clear  how  conclusive  testimony 
could  be  easily  obtained.  Except  in  isolated 
eases,  one  bird  can  not  be  distinguished  from 
another.  If  either  a  male  or  female  of  a  pair  is 
shot  or  killed,  the  survivor  may  find  a  mate  and 
has  been  observed  to  do  so.  The  general  state- 
ment that  two  birds  pair  for  life  may  be  true, 
but  nevertheless  is  generally  the  expression  of 
an  assumption  or  unverified  hypothesis.  Veri- 
fication can  only  be  obtained  by  experimentation 
and  permanent  marking-.  The  only  evidence 
on  record  as  to  the  Osprey  is  contained  in  two 
statements  as  to  other  facts  published  by  Wilson 
and  in  a  recent  number  of  the  OspkEY  which  are 
reproduced  in  another  section. 

COURTSHIP. 

The  emotions  of  love  by  the  Osprey  are  man- 
ifested,  according  to  Audubon,    "in   a  different 

way  from  those  of  other  Falcons.  The  males 
are  seen  playing  through  the  air  among  them- 
selves, chasing  each  other  in  sport,  or  sailing 
by  the  side  or  after  the  female  which  they  have 
selected,  uttering-  cries  of  joy  and  exultation, 
alighting  on  the  branches  of  the  tree  on  which 
their  last  year's  nest  is  yet  seen  remaining-  and 
doubtless  congratulating  each  other  on  finding 
their  home  again.  Their  caresses  are  mutual. 
They  begin  to. augment  their  habitation,  or  to 
repair  the  injuries  which  it  may  have  sustained 
during  the  winter,  and  are  seen  sailing  together 
towards  the  shores,  to  collect  the  drifted  sea- 
weeds with  which   they  line  the  nest  anew." 

CONSTANCY    OF    MATES. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  male  birds 
consort  for  life,  and  a  pathetic  story  is  told  of 
the  sad  voluntary  loneliness  of  one  of  a  pair 
who  had  been  bereft  of  a  mate  by  an  accident. 
"Near  Little  Silver,  in  an  open  hillside  field 
which  slopes  gently  down  to  the  highway,  there 
stood  in  the  early  summer  of  1876  a  small  group 
of  tall  locust  trees  upon  one  of  which  a  pair  of 
Ospreys  bad  their  abode.  At  a  time  when  one 
of  the  birds,  presumably  female,  was  on  the 
nest,  a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  the  tree,  killing 
the  bird  and  demolishing  the  nest.  Strangely 
enough,  the  Other  Osprey,  when  returning  only 
to  find  his  home  desolated,  took  up  his  station 
upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  uninjured  trees  close 
at  hand,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
summer,  was  seen  day  after  day, . month  after 
month,  keeping  his  lonely  vigil,  apparently 
mourning  the  loss  id"  his  mate.  By  those  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity  it  was  asserted  that  he  was 
never  missing  from  his  post;  and  many  were 
the  speculations  indulged  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  his  subsistence.  Some  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  he  went  fishing  very  early  in 
the  morning  and  so  escaped  observation;  while 
others  supposed  him  to  have  been  fed  by  other 
Fish-hawks  who  took  pity  on  his  lonely  state. 
Perhaps  both  were  true,  but  the  former  .seemed 
more  probable". 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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Comments. 

RECENT    MORTALITY   AMONG   ORNITHOLOGISTS. 

Fur  several  months  we  were  exempt,  happily, 
from  the  necessity  of  recording-  the  deaths  of 
eminent  ornithologists,  but  in  the  present  num- 
ber we  regret  to  have  to  note  the  departure  of 
two  of  wide  renown,  and  of  two  others  —  Ameri- 
cans less  known.  The  first,  however,  did  not 
die  prematurely;  both  had  lived  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  normal  old  age;  these  were  Dr.  Gustav 
Hartlaub  and  Baron  Edniond  de  Selys  Long- 
champs.  Both  had  passed  their  eighty  sixth 
year;  one  only  a  short  time  before  his  death 
while  the  other  had  reached  nearly  to  the  end  of 
it.  The  memorable  span  of  seventy  year.-*  of 
literary  activity  had  been  crossed  by  one  Selys 
L/Ongchamps  and  that  activity  had  been  con- 
tinued almosl  to  the  vn<\  of  his  life.  Certainly 
longevity  may  be  coincident  with  long  devotion 
to  the  study  of  nature!  The  Baron,  of  late  years, 
devoted    his  attention    almost    exclusively  to  the 

consideration   of    the   Odonate   insects   and   so 

long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  he  published  about 
birds  that  many  of  the  younger  of  the  bird  men 


may  not  even  know  of.him  by  name,  but  at  one 
time  he  was  a  notable  figure  in  European  orni- 
thology at  least. 

A  friend  of  long  standing  and  that  had  also 
reached  a  ripe  old  age  has  departed  in  the  person 
of  George  A.  Boardman — one  who  had  won  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  many  of  the  American 
ornithologists.  The  youngest  of  the  dead  was 
a  victim  of  a  needless  and  quixotic  war. 

TITLES   OF   MAGAZINES   AND   COLLECTIONS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Edward  E.  Greene, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  "Catholic  University 
of  America"  at  Washing-ton,  for  a  pamphlet 
on  "Some  Literary  Aspects  of  American  Bota- 
ny." It  was  originall)r  published  as  an  article 
in  "the  Catholic  University  Bulletin"  for  April, 
1901.  An  interesting  list  of  "several  papers 
current,  or  else  already  completed,"  relating  to 
botany  is  given.  Botany  and  Ornithology  touch 
at  so  many  points,  and  what  is  true  of  one  is  true 
of  the  other  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  note  some 
of  the  results  of  Professor  Greene's  observa- 
tions. 

Professor  Greene  thinks  that  "since  the 
demise  of  Dr.  Gray  the  number  of  American 
writers  on  botanical  subjects  has  increased 
almost  a  hundred  fold;"  but  "of  literary  inven- 
tiveness on  the  part  of  such  writers  there  is 
small  evidence,  judging  by  that  very  safe  in- 
dicative, the  titles  of  their  serial  papers." 

Dr.  Gray,  we  may  add  en  passant,  was  for  a 
long  time  a  ver3'  powerful  factor  in  keeping 
botanists  in  order  and  in  suppressing  any  undue 
manifestation  of  excentricity  or,  perhaps  even, 
of  independence.  The  fear  of  his  trenchant 
criticism  deterred  many  from  authorial  manifes- 
tation. Whether  this  state  of  afHairs  botanical 
was  for  the  best  or  not,  however,  we  will  not 
venture  to  saj'. 

Some  of  the  titles  Professor  Greene  enumer- 
ates are  certainly  rather  far  fetched  and  arro- 
gant.    Such  are: 

•'Contributions  to  the  Histogenesis  of  the 
Cary  ophy  Hales." 

"Contributions  to  the  North  American  Eu- 
phorbiaceae. " 

"Contributions  to  the  Myxogasters  of  Maine." 

"Contributions  to  the  Gasteromycetes  of 
Maine." 

"Contributions  to  the  Comparative  Histology 
of  Pulvini  and  the  Resulting  Pholeolitic  Move- 
ments" (!). 

We  must  postpone  further  consideration  of  the 
subject  and  the  application  to  ornitholog}'  to  our 
next  number. 
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A  LIVE  RAT  EATEN  BY  A  GREAT  BLUE  HERON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  1  ,  1901. 

Editors  of  thk  Osprey: 

In  response  to  your  request  I  send  an  account 
of  the  capture  of  a  rat  by  the  Great  Blue  Heron 
at  the  Washington  Zoo.  It  swallowed  the  rat, 
which  was  half  grown. 

The  squeal  of  the  rat  was  heard;  and  the 
Heron  stalked  out  of  his  house,  taking  big  steps, 
all  his  feathers  raised,  with  this  squealing  rat 
in  his  beak.  After  swishing  the  rat  about  it  the 
water  tank  several  times,  he  swallowed  it  while 
still  alive.  Then  he  settled  down  to  digest  it, 
but  during  the  day  he  disgorged  the  rat— only 
partialiy  digested. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  King  Stone. 

curious  habit  of  a  cormorant  and  removal 
of  stones  from  stomach. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  1901. 
Editors  of  the  Osprey: 

A  rather  interesting  surgical  operation  was 
performed  last  summer  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Blackburn 
of  the  National  Zoological  Park,  which  would 
have  been  successful  had  it  been  cooler  weather. 

One  day  one  of  the  young  Florida  Cormorants 
was  noticed  sitting  down  and  unable  to  rise. 
On  being  lifted  he  was  found  to  be  full  of  stones 
which  could  be  heard  grating  together.  Mr. 
Blackburn  promptly  cut  him  open  and  took  from 
him  two  pounds  of  stones,  one  of  which  was  irre- 
g-ular  in  shape,  and  at  least  3j4  inches  in  its 
longest  dimension.  The  bird  being  sewed  up 
lived  five  days,  and  the  wound  had  begun  to 
heal  when  he  pulled  the  stitches  out  with  his 
hooked  bill,  and  opened  up  the  wound;  conse- 
quently he  died. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  King  Stone. 

Prices  of  Audubon's  Birds  of  America 
and  Ornithological  Biography. — In  response 
to  an  inquiry  of  a  subscriber  in  the  Osi'KKY  for 
December  last,  we  gave  prices  of  some  copies  of 
Audubon's  "Birds  of  America"  sold  at  auction. 
We  now  give  some  supplementary'  data. 

Bernard  Ouaritch  was  (he  lately  died)  for 
many  years  the  most  extensive  dealer  in  expen- 
sive second-hand  books  in  London,  and  fre- 
quently   issued   catalogues  of  different  sections 


of  his  stock.  In  one  (No.  181)  he  advertised  sets 
of  a  couple  of  Audubon's  works.  "The  Birds  of 
America"  (4  vols.)  and  the  "Ornithological 
Biography"  (5  vols.)  were  listed  together  at  ;£350 
(about  $1,750).  They  were  described  as  "uni- 
formly bound  in  half  blue  morocco  by  Lewis." 
Four  other  copies  of  the  "Ornithological  Biog- 
raphy" were  listed  at  ,£4,  4s.,  £5,  £5,  12s.  6d., 
and  £7,  10s.  respectively.  The  last  was  the 
"author's  presentation  copy  to  William  Yarrell," 
the  English  naturalist,  and  a  "proof  portrait" 
with  "autograph  affixed"  was  "inserted";  it 
was  bound  in  "calf  extra  by  J.  Clarke." 

Oiakitch's  Pricks  for  the  "Auk"  and 
"Ibis." — Application  for  price  of  back  volumes 
of  the  "Auk"  are  occasionally  made.  A  set  was 
advertised  in  August.  1898,  by  Ouaritch  (No.  181) 
for  £8.  10s.  (about  $42).  The  set  had  the  14 
volumes  from  1884  to  1897  and  the  first  twelve 
were  bound  in  half  morocco. 

A  complete  set  of  the  Ibis  from  1859  to  1895 
inclusive  with  general  index,  (38  volumes,)  "half 
bound  in  morocco  gilt,"  was  listed  at  the  same 
time  for  ,£85  (about  $425) — over  $11  a  volume. 

Large  Price  for  Audubon's  Princets 
Octavo  Edition.  We  have  been  favored  by  Dr. 
Ruthven  Deane  with  a  note  on  a  recent  sale  of  a 
copy  of  the  first  octavo  edition  (1840-44)  of  Au- 
dubon's "Birds  of  America"  which  gives  the 
record  price  of  the  work.  It  is  an  index  of  the 
flourishing  times  we  are  now  enjoying.  The 
edition  is  not  what  bibliopoles  call  rare  and  the 
hig-h  price  may  be  the  expression  of  an  unusu- 
ally tine  copy  richly  bound  or  some  other  extra- 
neous circumstance. — Editors. 

Michigan,  March  31,  1901. 

Editors  of  the  Osprey: 

I  read  with  interest  your  "Recent  sales  of 
Audubon's  Works."  In  regard  to  the  original 
8vo.  edition,  7  volumes,  a  tine  set  sold  at  the 
Geo.  A.  Balcom  sale  in  Boston,  February  5.  1901, 
for  $3<>K,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  price 
ever  realized  for  this  edition  at  auction.  At  the 
Cox  sale  in  New  York  in  1900,  a  set  brought 
$241.  At  the  Ives  sale  in  1891,  a  set  brought 
$192.50.  To  keep  your  readers  posted  you  may 
like  to  mention  this  in  your  next  issue. 
Yours  truly, 

Ruth vex  Deane. 


Notes. 


The  Death  of  Dk.  Gustay  Hartlauh  de- 
prives ornithology  of  a  veteran  laborer  who  had 
reached  unusual  distinction  as  well  as  length  of 
years.  Doctor  Hartlaub  was  born  in  Bremen, 
Nov.  8,  1814,  and  died  in  his  native  city,  Nov. 
20,  1900,  having  thus  passed  his  86th  year.  His 
father  held  an  eminent  position  in  Bremen, 
having  been  the  chief  of  an  old  mercantile 
house  as  well  as  senator  of  the  free  city.  The 
son,  after  a  preliminary  course  in  the  university 


school,  went  to  the  universities  of  Bonn.  Berlin 
and  Got!  ingen,  and  attended  lectures  on  medi- 
cine and  natural  history,  finally  gaining  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  Soon  afterwards,  he  visited 
the  chief  European  cities,  and  then  returned  to 
take  up  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  fol- 
lowed till  near  the  end  of  his  life. 

His  first  published  contribution  to  ornithology 
appears  to  have  been  in  1841  in  the  form  of  a 
description  of  the  later  celebrated  Little  Sheath- 
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bill  [Ononis  minor)  in  the  Revue  Zoologique,  and 
in  that  journal  he  published  his  earlier  papers. 
Nearly  two  hundred  memoirs  or  articles  in  vari- 
ous scientific  journals  followed.  These,  to  a 
large  extent,  related  to  the  birds  of  Africa,  but 
the  entire  field  of  descriptive  ornithology  was 
covered  by  him.  His  principal  independent 
works  were  .mi  the  birds  of  West  Africa  ("Sys- 
tem der  Ornithologie  Westafrika's)  in  1857,  one 
on  Polynesian  birds  (Beitrag  zur  Fauna  Central- 
polynesiens)  in  1867,  and  another  on  birds  of 
Madagascar  (Die  Vogel  Madagaskars  und  der 
benachbarten  Inselgruppen)  in  1877. 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  useful  of  his  con- 
tributions, and  the  most  consulted  of  all,  was  a 
series  of  annual  reports  on  the  progress  of  orni- 
thology which  he  contributed  for  quarter  of  a 
century  (1846-1871)  to  the  "Archiv  Kir  Naturges- 
chichte"  under  the  editorship,  first,  of  Eriehson 
and,  later,  of  Troschel. 

The    Death    of    Baron    Bdmond   de  Selys 

LONGCHAMPS    has    removed    another  veteran,    a 
life-long    contemporary    of    Hartlaub.      He  was 
bom  nearly  six  months  before  the  Bremen  orni- 
thologisl    (May   25.    1813)     at    Paris,     and     lived 
three  weeks  longer;  his  death  took  place  Dec.  11, 
1900,   at    Liege   in    Belgium.     His  full  christian 
name  was  Michel  Ivlmond,  but  he  only  used  the 
latter    for    his    scientific    articles:     the  essential 
family  name  way  Selys,  and  he  was  in  ordinary 
converse   addressed   as   M.    Selys.      His  very  ear- 
liest published  writing  was  for  the  Dictionnaire 
Geographique  of  L/iege  in   1831,  when  he  was  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  related  to  the  birds  and 
insects  of  that"  province.     Even  his  first  scien- 
tific paper  generally  referred  to  was  contributed 
two    years    before    Hartlaub's  (1839)  to   the  same 
periodical      Revue    Zoologique    (i,  24S-24(M     and 
was  descriptive  of  supposed  new  species  of  tield 
mice:   his   second    was   on    dragon    flies,  and  the 
third    on    birds.      He    thus   early  manifested    his 
preference    for  the  groups  to  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  devote  his   principal  attention  for  over 
sixty  years.      The  small  mammals  were  the  espe- 
cial   subjects    of    his    consideration,   and    he  in- 
vented the  term  Micromammalogie  for  the  spe- 
cialty      His  work  was    in    advance   of   the  time, 
and  has  only  lately  received  the  credit  due  to  it. 
His  firsl    scientific  article  on  birds,  published  in 
1839,  was  on  the  classification  of  the  Passerines 
(Analyse  d'une  classification,  des  oiseaux  Pas- 
sereaux  basee  sur  le  genre  de  vie  et  sur  les  formes 
de  ces    oiseaux),  and   the  last    of    any  extent    at 
Least,   published  in   lxxn,  was  also  on  classifica- 
tion (La  classification  des  oiseaux  depuis  Linne*. 
His  later  publications  have  had  reference  almost 
entirely  to  the  odoiiate  insects  (Dragon  Hies). 

Be  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Liege 
and  early  established  his  residence  at  L<ong- 
champs near Waremme about  fifteen  miles  west- 
ward.    He  became  prominent  in   political  life, 


having  been  a  communal  councillor  of  Waremnte 
as  early  as  1841,  and  subsequently  he  filled  vari- 
ous positions,  finally  becoming  president  of  the 
Belgian  senate  in  1880,  and  remaining  as  such 
till  1884. 

He  was  a  frequent  correspondent  of  Mr.  Gerrit 
Miller  of  Washington  and  Mr.  Miller  may  edit 
a  posthumous  article  by  him. 

The  Death  of  George  A.  Boardman  de- 
prives the  <  )sprey  of  one  of  its  oldest  friends 
and  subscribers.  Mr.  Boardman  was  born  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  February  5,  1818,  and 
moved,  with  his  family,  to  Calais,  Maine,  in  1828. 
In  Calais  he  remained  a  resident  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  "conducted  the  largest  lumber 
business  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  until  1871,  when 
he  retired  from  active  business."  He  early  im- 
bibed a  taste  for  ornithology  and  gradually 
brought  together  a  very  fine  collection  of  well- 
mounted  birds,  and  his  series  of  those  of  New 
England  was  especially  rich.  He  spent  almost 
if  not  quite  every  winter  for  more  than  three 
decades  in  Florida,  and  stopped  on  his  way  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  in  Washington  where 
he  called  on  friends  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  interchanged  views  relating  to  his  fa- 
vorite study.  His  published  contributions  were 
mostly  consigned  to  the  popular  periodicals, 
especially  " Forest  and Stream"  and  the  "  Times" 
a  newspaper  of  his  home  city,  but  articles  also 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Orni- 
thological Club.  A  "Catalogue  of  the  Birds 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Calais,  Maine,  and  about 
the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy"  was  pub- 
lished as  early  as  1862  in  the  Procedings  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  (ix,  122-142). 

Mr.  Boardman  died  at  Calais,  January  11.  1901. 
An  excellent  likeness  was  published  it  Forest 
ami  Stream  for  August  5,  1899,  and  January  2<>. 
1901,  giving  a  good  idea  of  his  small  alert  form 
and  pleasing  countenance. 

Thk  Death  of  John  Clifford  Brown  addn 

one  more  to  the  many  victims  of  our  screed  for 
foreign  possession  sand  the  costly  glory  of  being 
nominal  masters  of  the  Philippine  archipelago. 
He  volunteered  for  the  Spanish  war.  and  after 
serving  as  a  captain  in  one  volunteer  regiment 
and  lieutenant  in  another,  enlisted  in  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  of  the  regular  army,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  There  he  was  assigned 
to  responsible  duty  as  a  civil  engineer.  At  last 
he  had  an  attack  of  dysentery  for  which  he  was 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  died  January 
16,1891,  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  He  was 
born  in  Portland,  Maine,  March  28,  1872.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  of  notes  on  Maine 
birds  to  The  Auk. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ospreys  Wanted. 

The  Osprey  Company  wants  numbers 
of  the  Osprey  for  October  and  December, 
1896.  A  year's  subscription  will  be  given 
for  each  number. 

Address  Osprey  Company,  321  and 
323  4£  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOLIAGE  GRASSES,  &c, 

FOR  MOUNTING  RIRDS, 

INSECTS  AND  MAMMALS 

As  used  at  South  Kinsington,  New  York  and 
principal  Museums.     Estimates  given. 

MR,  H-  MINTORN  &  MRS.  MOGRiDGE, 

39  West  99th  Street, 
New  York. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

one  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1901  model 
bicycle  of  our  manufacture.  YOU  CAN  MAKE  $10  TO 
$50AWEEK  besides  having  a  wheel  to  ride  for  yourself. 

1901  Models  S!££3  $10  to  $18 
'00  &'99  Models  £&  $7  to  $12 

500  Second  Hand  Wheels^*  lft  <cq 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores,  *J7^    IU   «PO 

many  good  as  new 

We    ship    any  bicycle    QN    APPROVAL    to 

anyone  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance  and  allow 


You  take 
absolutely 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

no  risk  in  ordering  from  us,  as  you  do  not  need  to  pay 
a  cent  if  the  bicycle  does  not  suit  you, 

MIIAT    DIIV  a  wheel  until  you  have  written  for  our 
mill      DUI    FACTORY   PRICES  and    FREE    TRIAL    OFFER. 

This  liberal  offer  has  never  been  equaled  and  is  a  guarantee  of 

the  quality  of  our  wheels. 
WE  WANT  a  reliable  person  in  each  town  to  distribute  catalogues  for  us  in 
exchange  for  a  bicycle.     Write  today  for  free  catalogue  and  our  special  offer. 

J.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,     Chicago. 


Choice  Cabinet  Sets 


"With  full  data,  of  Royal  Tern,  Willet,  Wilson's 
Plover,  Brown  Pelican,  Langhing  Gull,  Clapper 
Rail,  Boat-tailed  Grackle  and  Black  Skimmer. 

For  sale  very  cheap. 

DR.  M.  T.  CLECKLEY, 
459  Green  Street, 

Augusta,  Ga. 

BERNRRD  J.   BRETfiERTON, 

H  professional  Ornithologist.  ►-• 

Mounted  Specimens,  Study  Skins.  Nests 
*>&*  and  Eggs,  or  rough  Skeletons  and  Alco- 

J?&  holies,  collected  and  prepared  to  order, 

for  sale.    Correspondence  solicited.     .     . 


NEWPORT, 


OREGON. 


WALTER  F.  WEBB, 

ALBION,  NEW    YORK. 

Always  has  for  sale  hundreds  of  fine  specimens 

of  interest  to  Ornithologists  and  Oologists, 

as   well   as    books,    supplies   and    back 

numbers  of  publications.     Our  little 

Manual  of  100  pages  is  still  the 

handiest  thing  you  can  have. 

Prices  all  eggs  and  skins,    and  contains  an 

immense   lot   of    other    practical    information. 

Only  15  cents.     Correspondence  a  pleasure.     Let 

us  hear  from  you. 


*<&£*»= 


^be  jFovestet, 


Zhc  plant  XKHorlb.    I 


During-   the   coming  Year  THE  FORESTER, 

fk    the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable  than  ever  before.     No  one  who 
x-  cares  for   trees   or  life   in    the  woods,  or  who  is 
Hsfe  interested   in    the   movement    to  encourage   the 

f^  preservation  and  care  of  the  forests  should  be 
*  without  it. 
1  Among-  the  contributors  are  Gifford  Pinchot, 
^g  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Division  of  Forestry;  Dr.  B. 
%f  E.  Fen iow.  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
fl^of  Forestry;  Henry  Gannett.  Geographer  of  the 
*b  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Dr.  John  Gifford:  Prof. 
'1  Henry  S.  Graves,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr. 
ffiC.  A.  Schenck,  of  Biltmore,  N.  C;  Hon.  James 
^  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Win.  R. 
'  Dudley,  of  Stanford  University,  Cal.;  Prof.  N. 
S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  Universaty;  and  many 
others  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 
Besides  a  number  of  contributed  articles,  each 
issue  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  a  record  of 
legislation  t<  mcli  in  g  the  interests  of  the  country's 
forests  (of  which  there  will  probably  be  a  great 
^J  deal  during  the  coming  year)  with  editorial 
>H  comments,  and  reviews  of  recent  publications 
/Q  by  the  most  competent  experts.  Each  number 
W  is  handsomely  illustrated.     For  a  sample  copy 
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THE 


FORESTER , 

•U)2  Fourteenth  St.  S.  W., 
Washington,  D. 


C 


THE  FORESTER  is  sent  to  members  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  free  of  charge. 
Annual  membership  dues.  $2.00.  Life  member- 
ship, $1.00.  Sustaining  membership,  625  per 
year.  The  association  is  engaged  in  work  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the  pro- 
gress of  which  all  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port obtainable  is  needed. 
I 
To  join  the  Association  address  the  Secretary, 

202  Fourteenth  Street  S.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C 


CHOICE  NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS. 


m  Willet  

*Wi  Bart.  Sandpiper 

Af'  Wilson's  Phalarope. 




Spotted  Sandpiper. 

Belted  Piping  Plover 

Prairie  Sharp-tail  Grouse. 
<  !h.  *  lollarea  Longspun... 

Swatnson  Hawk 

Marsh  Hawk 


.4(1 
.15 
.25 
.10 
.10 
.50 
.20 
.15 
,  -.'i  I 
.20 


I'KR  EGG- 

Ferruginous  Rough-leg 

Hawk n() 

Short  Bared  Owl 40 

Am.  Long  Eared  Owl .. .    .1"> 

i  ,i  e<  ii  Wing  Teal 30 

20 

( !anvas-back  Duck 80 

Red-head  Duck 10 

Shoveller 1" 

Mallard US 

Am,  Golden-eye 20 


First-class  with  data.  Personally  collected. 
No  exchanges.  Carriage  prepaid  by  express  on 
order  exceeding  $3.00.  <  >n  order  exceeding  $10 
net  will  allow  discount  10  per  cent. 

References:  J.  P.  Norris,  Jr.,  William  Brews- 
ter and  others. 

EUGENE  S.  ROLFE, 
Minnewaukan,  N.  Dak. 


MONTHLY  JOURNAL   OF    POPULAR    BOTANY. 
Bright,  Readable  and   Instructive. 


F.  H, 


EDITED  BY 

KNOWLTON  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD. 


The  first  number  of  Volume  IV  will  appear  /B 
January  1,  1901,  with  another  associate,  and  S|T 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with  «j 
a  monthly  supplement  of  8  pages  devoted  to  a  jjj 
series  of  popular  articles  on  the  Families  of  Jf 
Flowering  Plants,  also  profusely  illustrated.  <-« 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  by  those  1| 
who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  flowering  *~i 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina-  «j 
tion  for  the  study  of  ordinary  text-books.  jd 

The  Subscription  Price  of  Plant  World  is  Unchanged!  ^ 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER   YEAR.  ';£ 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  promptly,  and 
make  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months  in 
the  year.  

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  COMPANY, 

F.    O.    BOX    334. 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


THE  OOLOGIST 

(of  Albion,  N.  Y.) 
IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION    IN     AMERICA.  J 

The  Oologist  is  the  cheapest  "Bird"  publication  % 
in  the  world  (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  $1.00 1\ 
worth  of  premiums,  your  selection,  25c.  worth  of  K 
advertising  and  the  Oologist  for  a  whole  year). 

The  Oologist,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than,  ;■ 
all  other  "Bird"  publications  in  America  combined.  , 

The  Oologist  has  long  been  recognized  the  best  " 
Advertising  Medium  in  its  line  in  the  world.  The  ^ 
"Country  Gentlemen"  is  the  leading  Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol- 
lowinig  statement:  "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it 
publishes  many  more  'Want  Ads'  than  all  otiur. 
papers  combined.  You  doubtless  know  what  a 
Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  i«?"  * 

From  this  same  stand  point  The  Oqlogibt's  rank  ^jP 
among  publications  devoted  not  only  to  Ornithology  ^ 
but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of  ,y 
the  Colxtky  Gentlemen  among  agricultural  publi-  XV 
cations.  %Jj» 

The  Oologist  has  veryfew  half-tones  and  contains  ^ 
only  16  pages  each  issue— one- half  of  which  are  ad-  J^Lf 
vertisning.  hM 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  (Tins  Oologist's  y^ 
age)  many  superior  "Bird"  publications  and  scores  Qf 
of  inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.  TheJj^ 
Oologist,  however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and  i 
a  sample  copy  of  a  recent  issue  can  always  be  i 
obtained  by  addressing  a  postal  to 

FRANK  W.  LATTIN,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 
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